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Gowans's  Nature  Books 

'’JrHE  object  of  these  little  books  is  to  stimulate 
a love  for  nature  and  a desire  to  study  it- 
All  the  volumes  of  the  series  that  have  been  Issued 
so  far  have  been  very  successful,  and  the  publishers 
hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  very  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  has  made  this  series  so  well 
known  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the  photo- 
graphs included  In  the  different  volumes  are 
unequalled  and  unique  triumphs  of  the  nature- 
photographer's  art. 

No.  i.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life,  by  Chas.  Kirk,  of  British  Bird* 
and  their  Nests. 

No.  a.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  First  Series. 
Sixty  Photographs  from  Nature,  by  Cameron  Todd. 

No,  3. WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 

By  the  Same. 

No.  4.— BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  AT  HOME. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Life,  by  A.  Forrester. 

No.  5.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series.  By 
Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  6.— FRESHWATER  FISHES.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  7.— TOADSTOOLS  AT  HOME.  Sixty  Photographs 
of  Fungi,  by  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

No.  8.- OUR  TREES  & HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM. 
Sixty  Photographs  by  Chas.  Kirk. 


No.  9. -WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Third  Serie*. 

By  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

No.  10.— LIFE  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs  from  Life  by  Members  of  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Expedition. 

No/  11. — REPTILE  LIFE.  Sixty  Photographs  from 
Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  13.— SEA-SHORE  LIFE.  Sixty  Photographs  by  the 
Same. 

No.  13. — BIRDS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Sixty  Photographs  from 
Life,  by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

No.  14.— ANIMALS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Sixty  Photograph* 
by  the  Same. 

No.  15.— SOME  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES  AND 
THEIR  EGGS.  Sixty  Photographs  by  A.  E, 
Tonge,  F.E.S. 

No.  16.-WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Fourth  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hasting*. 

No.  17. — BRITISH  MAMMALS.  Sixty  Photograph* 
from  Life,  by  Oxley  Grabham,  M.A.,  T.  A. 
Metcalfe,  Sydney  H.  Smith,  and  Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  18.— POND  AND  STREAM  LIFE.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and 
Stanley  C.  Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  19.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Third  Series.  By 
Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  ao.— ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME.  First  Series. 
Sixty  Photographs  by  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

Others  in  Preparation. 

PRICE  6d.  Net.  Each  Volumii  Postage  Id.  Each. 

GOWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd.,  London  & Glasgow 


Natural  History  Museum  Library 


000097208 


Now  Ready,  Imp.  IGmo.  Art  Link?*  Boards. 
Prick  3/0  Nkt.  Post  Fhbe  3/10. 


BA-IUBOXTR’S 

BRUCE 

TUTS  METRICAL  II1STORV  OF 

llobert  the  Bruce 

King  ot  Scots 

COMPILED  A.D.  1375  By 

Joins'  Barbour  (Archdeacon  okAherdeek.) 


TRANSLATED  BY 


GEORGE  EY RE-TODD. 


Autuok  or  m8cotlani>,  PiCTI'RESUUE  and  Tkaditional-” 


By  reason  of  the  avcliaio  laneuase  in  which 
it  is  written,  Barbour's  famous  stoi-y  of 
Tho  Bruce  has  lonsr  been  a sealed  book  to 
all  but  expert  students  of  ancient  literature. 
It  has  now  been  translated  for  the  first  time 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  resume  the  popu- 
larity to  which  it  is  entitled  by  the  splendid 
merits  of  its  heroic  tale. 


Gowins  <t  Gray,  Ltd.,  London  a.xd  Glasgow 


Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged 

SCO  TL.JNI) 

PICTURESQUE 
AND 

TRADITIONAL 

Sr  QEORGE  ETRE-TODD 

With  56  Illustrations  from  recent  Photographs 


<iA  most  interesting  and  delightful 
account  of  the  history  and  legends  con- 
nected with  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
Scotland.  Every  page  recalls  memories 
and  traditions  that  have  a lasting  place 
in  every  true  Scotsman  s heart 


Crown  8 vo,  361  pp.  Cloth  gilt,  3 jS  nit.  Postage  4 d.  extra. 

Leather  bach,  tartan  sides,  g.e.,  $/.  net.  Do  do. 


GO  IV  A NS  & GRAY,  Ltd.,  LONDON  to*  GLASGOW 


THE  ART  OF 
MISS  JESSIE  M.  KING 

The  work  of  this  talented  young  artist  is  now  well-known  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent  because  of  its  striking 
originality  and  the  graceful  beauty  of  its  design. 

Her  pen-work  is  shown  at  its  best  in  a little  book  of 
drawings  of  trees  and  shrubs,  called 

BUDDING  LIFE 

which  is  published  at  Sixpence  net  (post  free  7d.),  and 
in  an  edition  de  luxe  at  One  Shilling  net  (post  free  I/I). 

Her  colour-work  is  also  shown  to  great  advantage  in  a 
charming  colour-print  called 

APPLE  BLOSSOM 

which  is  sold  in  a pretty  paper  frame,  ready  to  hang  up,  at  One 
Shilling  net  (post  free  1/4).  Its  fine  taste  makes  it  an 
ornament  to  any  room,  no  matter  how  luxuriously  furnished. 

The  following  Sixpenny  net  books  (post  free  7d.  each)  have 
delightfully  decorative  parchment  covers  also  designed  by 
Miss  King:  — 

OUR  TREES  AND  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM 
THE  MARRIAGE  RING.  Jeremy  Taylor. 
EVERYMAN.  A Morality  Play. 

GOBLIN  MARKET  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Miss  Rossetti. 

ALLADINE  AND  PALOMIDES.  Maeterlinck. 
THE  MASQUE  OF  THE  TWO  STRANGERS. 
Lady  Alix  Egerton. 

All  the  above  are  published  by  Messrs.  Gowans  & Gray, 
Ltd.,  5 Robert  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.,  and  can 
be  had  of  any  bookseller. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE 


Among;  the  numerous  sixpenny  volumes 
published  by  Messrs.  Qowans  & Gray,  Ltd., 
there  are  three  dealing  with  the  conduct  of 
life  to  which  they  desire  to  draw  particular 
attention.  These  are— 

1.  — THE  HEAVENLY  FOOTMAN.  By 
John  Bunyan.  One  of  the  most  stirring 
appeals  to  the  worldly-minded  ever 
written. 

2. — RELIGION  IN  COMMON  LIFE.  By 
Principal  Caird.  In  which  the  absurdity 
of  one-day-a-week  religion  is  eloquently 
and  finally  denounced. 

3. — COMMONSENSE  CHRISTIANITY. 
An  arrangement  of  the  words  of  Christ  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  everyday  life, 
under  novel  and  simple  headings. 

Price  of  each  of  the  above,  6d.  net;  post  free,  7d. 


LONDON  & GLASGOW:  GOWANS  & GRAY,  LTD. 


The  Children's  Bookshelf 

DRETTY  little  Books  with  about  a dozen 
coloured  Illustrations  by  well-known  artists. 

No.  I —THE  UGLY  DUCKLING,  by  Hans  Andersen. 
Coloured  illustrations  by  Stewart  Orr. 

No.  a.— LITTLE  KLAUS  AND  BIG  KLAUS,  by  Hans 
Andersen.  Coloured  illustrations  bjf  Charles  Pears. 

No.  3.— THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN,  by 
Robert  Browning.  Coloured  illustrations  by  Charles 
Robinson. 

No.  4.— THE  STORY  OF  CHANTICLEER.  Re-told 
from  Chaucer,  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson.  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  Stewart  Orr. 


Price,  6o.  Each  in  Parchment  Covers.  Post  Free  7o. 


GOWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd.,  London  & Glasgow 


Drawings  . ■ . 

from  the  . . . . . . 

Old  Masters. 


THh1SLp‘Sar'y  g0t  *ttIe  booksare  uniforn 
in  size  with  Gowans’s  Art  Books,  and  will  b- 
found  ot  absorbing  interest  by  every  student  o 

Containing  sixty  reproductions! 

by  famous  Artists  in  the  Albertinc 
Gallery,  Vienna. 

SECOND  SERIES.— Containing  sixty  reproduc- 

ln°S,0Rri£ringS  by  *feat  JaPanese  Artists 
n the  British  Museum,  London.  Selected  by 
Laurence  Binyon.  - 


i 


SERIES.  Containing  sixty  reproductionsifl 
of  Drawings  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  in  I 
the  State  Museum,  Amsterdam. 

FOUR  I H SERIES.  Containing  sixty  reproduc-  I 
d°w  u°  m Drawings  by  famous  Artists  in  the 
Colvin  Museum’  kondx)n-  Selected  by  Sidney  S 


Paper  Cover.  60.  Net.  Each.  Cloth, 
Postage,  id.  Each. 


is  Net.  Each,  i 


<£) 


<$> 


COWANS  er  GRAY,  Ltd.,  Loadon  fif  Glasgow. 


Gonvans’s  Nature  Books,  No.  20 


Alpine  Plants  at  Home 


FIRST  SERIES 


Carson  4 niool.  printers,  Glasgow. 


■ LOCKS  0>  HISLOP  4 OAY,  COlNOUKOH. 
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ANEMONE  NARCISSIFLORA,  L. 


Narcissus-flowered  Anemone  Anemone  a Fleurs  de  Narcisse 

(Flower  white)  (Fleur  blanche) 

Narcissenbluthiges  Berg-Windroschen 

(Bliite  weiss) 


FIRST  SERIES 


Sixty  photographs  of  Alpine  Plants  growing  in  t licit  haunts, 
by  Somerville  /tastings,  /*'. K.C.S, 


London  and  Glasgow  : Gowans  & Gray,  Ltd. 
Paris:  A.  Perche,  45  Rue  Jacob 
Bruxrlles:  Spineux  & Cie.,  3 Rue  du  Bots  Sauvagb 
Lausanne:  Edwin  Frankfurter,  ji  Grano-Ch6ne 
Leipzig:  Wilhelm  Weicher,  Inselstrassk  10  p.k. 
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AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THIS  SERIES 


France:  A.  Perche,  43  Rue  Jacob,  Pat  is. 

Germany:  Wilhelm  Weicher , Inselstrasse  10  p. r. , Leipzig. 

Switzerland : E.  Frankjurter,  12  Grand-Chine,  Lausanne. 

Belgium:  Spineux  Cie,  3 Rue  dtt  Bois-Sauvage,  Brussels. 
Scandinavia:  A.  O.  Schcdin,  Lund,  Sweden. 

Spain  and  Portugal:  Ferreira  Oliveira,  Lda->  Rua  do  Ouro  IJ2,  Lisbon. 
Holland : Kirberger  cy  Kesper  and  Jacs.  G.  Robbers,  Amsterdam. 

„ A.  Abrahams,  The  Hague. 

America:  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  40-42  East  iQth  Street,  New  York. 


First  Edition,  January,  190S.  Repnntea, 
April,  1908  ( completing  13,000). 


'J  'HR  object  of  this  little  booh  is  to  enable  those 
unacquainted  -with  Hot  any  to  recognise  some  of 
the  common  but  charming  flowers  so  abundant  in 
Switzerland.  All  the  photographs  in  the  following 
pages  -were  taken  during  the  months  of June  and  July 
in  the  Bernese  Alps  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  Latin  nomenclature  and  order  cuiopted  are  those 
of  GremlPs  “ Flora  of  Switzerland f i8Sq  Edition. 
The  German  names  have  been  supplied  by  Herr 
Andreas  Toss,  editor  of  “ Salomon's  llorterbuch  der 
LI  cut  sc  hen  Fjlanzennamen to  -whom  the  Publishers 
beg  to  express  their  thanks.  Tor  the  Trench  names 
M.  Ch.  Flahault  has  been  followed  in  most  cases. 
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ANEMONE  ALPINA , L 


A [.pine  Anemone  Alpen-Windroschen  Anemone  des  At.i-es 

(Flower  while)  (Bliite  weiss)  (Fleur  blanche) 


ANEMONE  AT.PINA , CEEMLl , VAR.  SULFUR E A 
l ANEMONE  SULFUREA , A.] 
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Yellow  Anrmovr  Anemone  a Fleurs  jaunes 

(Flower  yellow)  (Fleur  jaune) 

Schwefelgelbes  Ai.frn-\Vindr5sche.n 
(Bliite  gelb) 
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ANEMONE  VERNA  LIS,  L, 
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FrOhlings-Kuhschellk 

(Bliite  innen  weiss,  aussen  violett) 


RANUNCULUS  PYRENAEUS,  L.  9 


Pyrenean  Crowfoot  Rekoncui  e pes  Pyr4nEks 

(Flower  white)  (Fleur  blanche) 

PyRENXHN-H  AHNRNFUSS 
(Bltite  weiss) 


IO 


RANUNCULUS  ACONITI FOLIUS , 


Il 


Aconite-leaved  Crowfoot  Renoncule  a Feuilles  d’Aconit 

(Flower  while)  (Fleur  blanche) 

Silbbr-Hahnenfuss 
(Blute  weiss) 


RANUNCULUS  ALPESTRIS,  L. 


II 


Alpine  Crowfoot  Alpf.n-H ahnenfuss  Kenoncui.f.  alpestre 

(Flower  white)  (Blute  weiss.'  (Fleur  blanche) 


wm 
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TROLLI US  EUROPAEUS,  L. 


Globe  Flower  Echte  Trollblume  Houle  d’Or 
(Mower  pale  yellow)  (liliite  blassgelb)  (Fleur  jaune  pale) 


Zwii.lings-Vkilchek 
(Bliite  gclb,  mit  Braun  gestrcift) 


VIOLA  CALCARATA,  L, 


Long-spurred  Pansy  Violette  £peronn£e 

(Flower  violet,  sometimes  yellow)  (Fleur  violette,  parfois  jaune) 

Langsporn-Veilchen 
(Blute  violet t,  bisweilen  gelb) 


ntASTHUS  SYLVESTRIS,  WULP. 


*5 


Wood-Pink  Stein-Nelkb  CEillet  des  Forets 

(Flower  piuk)  (Uliite  rosa)  (Fleur  rose) 


x6 


SILENE  AC  A U LIS,  L. 


Afoss  Campion  Moos-Leimkraut  Silane  sans  Tige 

(Flower  pink)  (Bliite  rosa)  (Fleur  rose) 


GERANIUM  SYLVATICUM,  L. 
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Geranium  des  For6ts 
(Fleur  violette) 


Wood  Crane's-bill 
(Flower  violet) 


Wald-Storchschnarel 
(Cliite  violeit) 


>70 
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TRI FOLIUM  ALPINUM,  L. 


Trifle  des  Alpes,  R£gmsse  des  Ai.rss 
(Fleur  rose) 

* Ai.pen-Ki.eb 
(I’.lul c rosa) 


Alpine  Clover 
(Flower  pink) 
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PI!  AC  A FRIGIDA,  L. 
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Coi.d  Milk-Vetch  Phaquk  frciide 

(Flower  yellow)  (Fleur  jaune) 

Einfache  Gletscheklinse 
(Elute  gelb) 


DRVAS  OCTOPETALA,  L. 


White  Drvas 
(Flower  white) 


Dryade  a huit  P£tales 
(Fleur  blanche) 


ECIITE  SlLBERWURZ 
(Bli'ite  wciss) 


SlEVF.RSl A MONTANA , SPKGL. 
\GEUM  MONTANUM,  L.\ 


Mountain  Avkns  1‘kkc-Nki  kenwurz  BenoIte  des  Montagnes 

(Klower  yellow)  (Bliile  gelb)  (Kleur  jaune) 


?2 


SEMPERVIVUM  ARACHNOIDRUM , L 


CoB"tl!  House-leek  Joubarbe  Toile  d'AraignKe 

(Mower  red)  (Fleur  rouge) 

SriNNF.N-H  AUSWURZ 


SEMPER VI V UM  MONTANUM , L. 
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Mountain  House-leek  Joubarbe  oes  Montagnes 

(Flower  purplish  red)  (Fleur  rouge  pourpre) 

Berg-Hauswurz 
(BlOte  pnrputroth) 
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SAXIFRAGA  OPPOSITIFOLIA , i, 


SAX!  FRAG  A A I ZOO  N,  L. 


*5 


White  Mountain-Saxifrage  Saxifrage  toujours  vertk 
(Flower  yellowish-white)  (Fleur  blanc  jaunatre) 

Trauben-Steinbrecii 
(Bliile  gelbweiss) 
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S A XI  FRAG  A A I ZO  IDES,  L 


SAXIFRAGA  ASPF.RA 


. £. 


»7 


Rough  Saxifrage  Rauiif.r  Steihbrkch  Saxifrage  cilii-h 

(Flower  yellowish  white)  (Kliite  gelbweiss)  (Fleur  blanc  jaunaire) 
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SAX  I FRAG  A EXARATA , VII.  L. 


Furrowf.d  S. 


ASTRANTIA  MAJOR,  I.. 


Large  Astrantia  Grande  Astrance,  Radiaire 

(Flower  white  or  pink)  (Fleur  blanche  ou  rose) 

Gkosse  Sterndolde 
(llliite  weiss  oder  rosa) 


3° 


HOMOGYNE  A L PINA,  CASS. 


Alpine  Coltsfoot 
(Flower  reddish) 


Tussilage  des  Alpes 
(Fleur  rougeatre) 


Alpem-Brandlattich 
(Bliiie  rolhlicli) 


ANTENNA  HI  A DIOICA,  GARTN. 


3' 


Mountain  Everlasting  or  Cat'sfoot  Pied  de  Chat 

(Flower  white  or  pink)  (Fleur  blanche  ou  rose) 

Echtes  Katzknpfotchen 
(Bluie  weiss  oder  rosa) 


12 


ACHILLEA  MOSCHATA , IVULF. 


ARtiNICUM  glac/ale,  rchb. 


33 


Gi.aciai.  Aronic  Aronique  glactai.e 

(Flower  yellow)  (Fleur  jaune) 

GletSCHer-G  fmswurz 
(Bliite  gell>) 
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ARNICA  MONTANA , L. 


Arnica 

(Flower  yellow) 


Echtes  Wohi.veri.ei 
(Bltite  gelb) 


Arnica 
(Fleur  jaune) 


I'HYTEUMA  SI'/CATUM,  L. 


Spiked  Rampion 
(Flower  dirty  w title) 


J.AN'CF-  TEl’FFI  CKRAI.I.K 
(Bliite  schmuuweiss) 


Raiponcb  en  Krt 

(Fleur  blanc  sale) 


3® 


CAMPANULA  SCHEUCHZERI,  VILL. 


Scheuchzer’s  Beli.-Fi.ower  Campanule  de  Scheuchzer 

(Flower  blue)  (Fleur  bleue) 

ScHLANKE  Tk.UEELSKRALLE 

(Bliite  blau) 


VACCiNlUM  VITIS  IDAEA,  L.  37 


Rkd-Whortleberrv,  Cowberry  Airei.i.f  roucik,  Canoib 

(Flower  pink)  (Kleur  rose) 

I’KKISSEI.-Hf.IUFI  BEF.RE 


38 


RHODODENDRUM  H IRSUTUM,  L 


Hairy  Alpenrosb  t? 

(Flower  red)  Khododendron  h£riss£ 

Wimpern-Alpenrose  (FleUr  r0Uge;  v 

(Bliite  rotli) 


RHODODENDRON  FERRUGINEUM , R 
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Rusty-leaved  Ai. pen  rose  Rhododendron  ferruginkux 

(Klower  pale  re.l)  (Fleur  rouS'  P41^ 

Rost-Alpenrose 

(lllf.te  blassrotb) 


GENTIANA  LUTE  A,  L. 


Vp.llow  Gentian 
(Flower  yellow) 


Gelber  Enzian 
dilute  gelb) 


Gentianf.  jaitne 
(Fleur  juuue) 


GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  OR  EM  LI 
[GENTIAN A CL  US  1 1.] 


41 


Stemlrss  Gentian  Erd-Enz.an  Centianr  a T.ge  coukte 

(Flower  blue)  (Hlftte  blau)  (Kleur  blcue) 


42 


GENTIANA  BRA CHYPHYLLA , FROL. 


Short-leaved  Gentian  Gentiane  a Feuilles  courtes 

(Flower  blue)  (Fleur  bleue) 

Eiformioer  Enzian 
(BliUe  blau) 


A1V0S0TIS  A LPJtSTRIS,  SCHMIDT 


43 


Alpine  Forget-mk-sot  Alpen-Vf.roissmeinnicht  Mvowtis  i>es  Ai.i'es 
(Flower  blue)  (BIQte  blau)  (Fleur  bleue) 
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LINAR  I A ALPINA , MILL, 


Alpine  Toadfi. ax  Ai.pen-Leinkraut  Linaire  des  Aipps 


46 


PEDICULARIS  VERT/CZLLATA,  L. 


Wiiorled  Lousewort  P£diculaire  verticti.l£k 

(Klower  purplish  red)  (Fleur  rouge  pourpre) 

QurRT.-LXUSEKRAUT 
(Bliite  purpurroth) 
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PE DIC U LARIS  RECUTITA , £. 


GfSTTTTZTF.S  LXUREKRAUT 
(Hlule  braunroth) 


-,8 


P ED IC U LARIS  TUEEROSA,  L. 


TUBEROUS  I,OUSEWORT  PfiDICUI.AtRE  TUB(?REUSK 

(b  lower  yellow)  (Fleur  jaune) 

Knoi.i.en-Lausekraut 
(Piute  gelb) 


P F.DICUI.A  RIS  FOr.rP  FA , L. 
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Leafy  Lousewort  P6oicui.airf.  fruiu.ue 

(Flower  yellow)  (Fleur  jaune) 


PI.ATTRF.ICIIKS  Lai'sekraUT 
(liliite  gelb) 


SO 
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PEDICULARIS  ORDER!,  VAHL. 


Yellow  Lousewort 
(Flower  yellow,  with  blackish 
red  spot) 


PliDICUl.AIRE  BARIOL^E 
(Fleur  jaune,  avec  tache 
rouge  noiratre) 

BuNTES  LaUSEKRAUT 
(Bliite  gelb,  mil  schwarzrothen  Fleck) 


B ARTS!  A ALP  I AM, 


$1 


At. pine  Bartsta 
l Flower  violet) 


Echter  Ai.penhei.m  Bartsie  des  ALrES 

(Blute  violett)  (Fleur  violette) 


PING UICULA  ALPINA  CASS. 
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Alpine  Butterwort 
(Flower  white) 


Grassrtte  des  Alpes 
(Fleur  blanche) 


WlJISSFS  F FT 7'  KRAUT 
(Bliite  weiss) 


PINGUICULA  VULGARIS,  L. 
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Common  P.utterxvort 
(Flower  violet) 


Grasnrtte  commune 

(Fleur  violellc) 


Bl.At'ER  FeTTKRAUT 
(bliite  violett) 
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PRIMULA  FARIJVOSA,  L. 


Biros-eve  or  Mealy  Primrose 
(Flower  piuk) 


Primev^ke  farineuse 
(Fleur  rose) 


Mehl-Primel 
(Bliite  rosa) 


PRIMULA  VISCOSA,  ALL. 
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SOLDANELLA  ALP  IN  A,  L , 
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Alpf.n-Troddei.bi.ume 


SOLDANELLA  PUSILLA,  BAUMG. 
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I)\VAKK  SnoWBMX  SoLDANELI.K  DftUCATK 

(('lower  violet)  (Fleur  violelie) 

ZwKRG  T RonDEI.BLUMB 
(liliile  violett) 
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GLOBULARIA  CORDIROL/A,  L, 


Heart-i  eaved  Globularia  Globulaire  a Feuilles  en  Cceur 

(Flower  pale  blue)  (Fleur  bleu  pale) 

Herz-Kugelbli'me 


SALIX  RETICULA  TA,  L, 
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COELOGLOSSUM  ALBIDUM,  HARTM. 


Small  White  Butterfly  Orchis  Coeloglosse  blanchAtre 
(Flower  white)  (Fleur  blanche) 

Wftsse  Hoswurz 
(Bliite  weiss) 


CROCUS  VERNUS,  WULP \ 
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Sprint,  Crocus  Gartbn-Safkan  Safran  printanibr 

(Flower  purple  or  while)  (liliitc  ptirpur  oiler  weiss)  (Fleur  pourprc  ou  blanche) 
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SMILACINA  BIFOLIA , DESK 
[MAIANTHEMVM  B I FOLIUM,  SCHMIDT ] 
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Schatten-Maitraubchen 


PAR  ADIS  I A LILIASTRUM,  BERT. 
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Alpine  Lily 
(flower  white) 


Echte  Triciiteri.ilib 
(Bliite  weiss) 


Paradisie-us 
(Fleur  blanche) 


VERATRUM  ALBUM , L. 


White  Veratrum  Hkli.£bore  bi.anc,  V£ratke  bi.anc 

(Flower  whitish)  (Fleur  blanchatre) 

Weisser  Germf.r 
(Uliite  weisslich) 


FIRST  SERIES.  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Plants 

OF  WHICH 

PHOTOGRAPHS  APPEAR  IN 
THE  PRECEDING  PAGES  • • 

BY 


SOMERVILLE  HASTINGS. 


struck  by  the  singular  beauty  of  » , , ,land  meadows 

before  the  hay  is  cut  the  whole :»  > ’lr>  ro,n{he  abundance  of  the 
,o  the  snow  line  itself  is  f 1“'  c‘ lo  r makes  the  Alpine  flora  so 
flowers,  as  wel  as  thclr  ^r  8.  must  be  remembered  that  though  so 
striking.  At  the  same  tune  ' 1 { ”* r""  ,he  plants  which  bear 

numerous  neither  the  flower  lowland  relatives.  Indeed,  in 

thT  tWrVX«^c~“  flowers*  the  plants  growing  at 
Sh^er1uUudresarKe' general  stunted  and  dwarfed 

Many  of  the  peculiarities ofAlprne  , pi ««•»«"  £ ofV* 

the  conditions  under  which  the>  li  an  activity  in  the  Alpine 

year,  owing  to  the  white  coverlet  ^XTi’on  of  flowers  and  seeds, 
plant  world  ceases,  so  that  P.  , must  be  crowded  into 

indeed  all  the  vital  processes  of  Alpine  plants,  must  ue and 

the  few  months  when  the  . d otiier  plants  are  found 

Snowbells  (Pages  *«,  3«.  “hat  everything  must  be 

blooming  at  the  very  edge  • directly  the  snow  melts.  I1  or 

ready  for  immediate  flower  P^^^&e,,,  is  essential,  and 
this  to  take  place  a reserve * furnished  with  thick  underground 
accordingly  Alpine  plants  ar  , * can  be  stored.  It  is  also 
stems  or  fleshy  roots  whe  ■ ‘ „.u;ch  go  through  their  life 

noteworthy  -hat  the  number  of  in  the  Alps 

cycle  in  a single  year  ( | *ht^-,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 

comparatively  small.  1 he  r _ . interfering  with  the  ripening 

the  fact  that  a single  “;th  extinction  an  entire  species. 

*“ ;h*' » 

rapid  production  of  flowers  and  seeds.  a fule 

As  has  been  pre*ious}>d  gemtU-e  part*  of  the  plant  being 

short-stemmed  and  dwarfed,  the  refth  of  leaves.  This  is  also  pro- 
often  merely  represented  by  . b brig)u  sunlight  by  day 

bably  the  result  of  «te effect  on  the  growth  of 
and  intense  cold  at  night  b»vtng  d f;  ht  is  Seen  in  the  long 

*»■ Jark  “llar- 
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The  danger  of  being  dried  up  by  sun  and  wind  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  risks  to  which  Alpine  plants  are  subjected.  This 
danger  is  guarded  against  in  a variety  of  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
the  low  stature  of  so  many  Alpine  plants  makes  the  effect  of  wind 
much  less  felt.  The  crowding  together  of  some  into  cushion-like 
masses  and  the  close  set  rosette-like  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of 
others  have  a similar  result.  The  great  development  of  hairs,  as  in 
the  familiar  Edelweiss,  and  the  succulent  character  of  the  leaves,  as 
in  the  House-leeks  (Pages  23  and  24),  also  prevent  rapid  drying  up. 
Further,  the  extensive  development  of  underground  stems  and  roots 
so  characteristic  of  many  Alpine  plants  must  provide  an  extensive 
area  for  both  the  absorption  of  water  and  its  storage. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  their  flowers  that  the  wonderful 
adaption  of  Alpine  plants  to  their  surroundings  is  perhaps  best  seen. 
These  plants  have  flowers  which  are  usually  more  numerous  and  of 
brighter  colours  than  those  of  their  relatives  on  the  plains.  They 
have  generally  more  honey  also.  Further,  yellow  flowers  are  less 
numerous,  and  pink  and  blue  flowers  more  abundant  in  Alpine 
regions  than  in  lowland  districts.  This  also  requires  explanation. 
As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  life  of  plants  is 
to  arrange  for  the  conveyance  of  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  one 
flower  to  the  seed-producing  apparatus  of  another.  This  is  some- 
times done  by  the  wind,  but  much  pollen  is  lost,  so  that  this  is 
manifestly  a very  wasteful  method.  Plants  have  therefore  adopted 
the  more  economical  plan  of  getting  insect  visitors  to  do  this  carry- 
ing business  for  them.  Honey  is  provided  to  attract  the  insects 
to  the  flower,  which  is  usually  of  some  bright  distinctive  colour. 
As  the  total  number  of  insect  visitors  is  probably  less  in  the  Alps 
than  on  the  plains  greater  attractions  in  the  form  of  brighter  flowers 
and  more  abundant  honey  have  to  be  provided.  But  not  only  is  the 
total  number  of  insect  visitors  less  in  the  Alps  than  in  lowland  dis- 
tricts, but  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  varieties  is  very 
different  also.  Thus  there  are  comparatively  few  flies,  bees,  and 
wasps,  but  numerous  bumble  bees,  butterflies,  and  moths  in  the 
higher  regions.  The  latter  have  longer  tongues,  and  prefer  to  visit 
flowers  where  the  honey  cannot  be  reached  by  shorter  tongued 
insects.  Flowers  of  this  sort  with  less  easily  reached  honey  are 
more  often  of  a red  or  blue  colour  and  rarely  of  a yellow  tint.  In 
this  way  the  brilliant  colour  of  so  many  Alpine  flowers  is  at  any 
rate  in  part  accounted  for. 

The  extreme  effort  made  by  many  Alpine  plants  to  attract  insect 
visitors  is  well  seen  in  such  flowers  as  the  Stemless  Gentian  and 
Long-spurred  Violet  (Pages  41  and  14),  where  the  one  or  two  flowers 
are  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  plant  put  together.  After  flowering 
the  bright  blue  corolla  of  the  Stemless  Gentian  (Page  41)  shrivels  up, 
and  surrounds  the  seed  vessel,  at  the  same  time  changing  its  colour 
to  green,  and  presumably  taking  on  a vegetative  function.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  production  of  such  a large  corolla  for  attractive 
purposes  had  been  too  much  for  the  little  plant  and  that,  after 
pollination,  it  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  it  for  vegetative 
purposes. 

Several  varieties  of  Anemone  (frontispiece,  Pages  6,  7 and  8),  are 
common  in  Switzerland,  and  are  for  the  most  part  very  beautiful 
flowers. 
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The  Alpine  Anemone  (Page  6)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Alpine  plants.  The  flower  is  snow  white  with  a tinge  of  blue  on 
its  outer  surface,  especially  in  the  bud.  After  the  petals  are  shed 
the  seeds  develop  long  feathery  appendages,  no  doubt  to  assist  in 
their  dispersion  by  the  wind,  and  even  in  late  summer  when  the 
flowers  themselves  are  scarce,  these  “Chamois'  beards,"  as  they  are 
called,  may  still  be  found.  Except  in  colour,  the  Yellow  Ane- 
mone (Page  7)  closely  resembles  the  above,  indeed  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  it  ought  really  to  be  regarded  as  a separate  species. 
The  Spring  Anemone  (Page  8)  comes  up  directly  the  snow  is 
melted.  The  long  hair  covering  the  outside  of  its  flowers  with  a 
furry  coat  seems  most  appropriate  to  the  situation  where  it  grows. 
Though  really  a spring  flower  it  may  be  found  well  on  in  summer 
close  to  the  snow  line.  The  Narcissus-flowered  Anemone 
(frontispiece)  differs  from  those  previously  described  in  that  its 
seeds  do  not  develop  feathery  tufts. 

The  Crowfoots  (Pages  9,  to,  11)  are  distinguished  from  the 
Anemones  by  possessing  two  distinct  varieties  of  floral  leaves,  green 
sepals  and  coloured  petals,  the  Anemones  having  one  kind  only. 

The  Pyrenean  Crowfoot  (Page  9)  is  recognised  by  its  p-ass- 
like  bluish.green  leaves.  The  Aconite-leaved  Crowfoot  (Pap 
10)  is  a large  plant  with  a much  branched  stem.  It  is  common  in 
moist  places.  All  its  leaves  are  divided  by  deep  fissures  reaching 
almost  to  the  stem.  Closely  resembling  this  species  is  Ranunculus 
platani/olius , but  it  is  not  such  a large  plant  and  its  upper  leaves 
are  hardly  at  all  divided.  The  Alpine  Crowfoot  (Page  tt)  has 
dark  green  kidney-shaped  leaves  with  serrated  edges. 

The  beautiful  Globe  Flower  (Page  ra),  though  very  abundant 
on  the  Alps,  is  not  exclusively  Alpine,  being  found  also  in  mountain 
pastures  all  over  Europe.  It  is  not  unlike  a buttercup,  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  its  globe-shaped  flowers  never  fully 
open. 

On  page  13  is  seen  a very  characteristic  group  of  the  Two- 
flowered  Violet,  growing,  as  it  so  often  does,  in  a moist  spot  at 
the  base  of  a rock.  The  bright  yellow  flowers,  streaked  with  brown, 
and  the  kidney  shap<  d leaves  are  its  distinctive  features. 

The  Long-spurred  Pansy  (Page  14)  bears  a single  large  and 
beautiful  flower,  and  is  common  in  rocky  places  at  high  altitudes. 
It  is  recognised  by  its  long  spur  which  is  as  long  as  the  corolla  and 
by  its  notched  leaves. 

The  Wood -Pink  (Page  15)  grows  in  dense  tufts  from  the 
crevises  of  rocks. 

The  Moss  Campion  (Page  16)  is  a good  example  of  the 
Cushion  plants  so  characteristic  of  Alpine  regions.  The  individual 
plants  are  closely  huddled  together  in  the  form  of  a tuft,  not  only  on 
account  of  warmth  and  mutual  protection,  but  also  because  the 
dense  felt-like  cushion  acts  as  a sort  of  reservoir  or  sponge,  and 
prevents  the  little  plants  being  dried  up  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun.  Silent  excapa  closely  resembles  the  above,  but  its  flowers  are 
smaller  and  less  brightly  coloured,  and  its  seed  vessel  or  capsule  is 
hardly  longer  than  the  remains  of  the  sepals  which  enclose  it. 

'I  he  capsule  of  the  Moss  Campion  projects  well  beyond  the  encir- 
cling calyx  leaves. 
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The  Wood  Crane's-bill  (Page  17)  is  a frequent  inhabitant  of 
Alpine  meadows.  Both  stem  and  flowers  are  erect,  and  the  finely 
divided  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another  on  the  stem.  The 
violet-red  petals  and  yellow  stamens  will  also  assist  in  its  recogni- 
tion. 

The  beautiful  Alpine  Clover  (Page  18)  is  widely  distributed  in 
the  Alps.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  long  stalked  flower-heads 
composed  of  three  to  eight  large  red  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  made 
up  of  three  pointed  leaflets. 

The  light  green  stipules,  which  embrace  the  bases  of  the  opposite 
leaves  of  the  Cold  Milk- Vetch  (Page  19),  should  be  carefully- 
noted.  The  Alpine  Mountain-lentil  ( Phaca  A Ipina),  which  is 
not  unlike  this  plant,  has  darker  yellow  flowers,  and  its  leaves  are 
made  up  of  more  numerous  leaflets. 

The  White  Dryas  (Page  20)  is  not  unlike  an  Anemone  at  first 
sight,  more  especially  as  the  seeds  develop  long  feathery  appen- 
dages after  the  petals  are  shed.  But  the  tough  leathery  leaves, 
with  their  edges  rolled  back,  are  quite  different  from  the  finely 
divided  leaves  of  the  Anemones. 

The  Mountain  Avens  (Page  21)  is  another  plant  with  long 
feathery  seeds.  The  Creeping  Avens  ( Sieversia  replans),  which  is 
very  like  it,  has  rather  larger  flowers,  and,  unlike  the  Mountain 
Avens,  sends  out  long  creeping  runners  in  all  directions  over  the 
ground. 

The  House-leeks  are  fairly  abundant  in  the  Alps.  Two  of  the 
commonest  are  here  illustrated.  The  Cobweb  House-leek  (Page 
22)  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  rosettes  of  leaves  bound  together  on 
top  by  long  hairs,  like  a spider’s  web.  The  Mountain  House- 
leek  (Page  23),  which  is  common  in  dry  places  among  rocks,  has 
open  rosettes  of  leaves  and  very  short  hairs. 

The  Saxifrages  have  been  extremely  successful  in  the  Alps,  and 
form  a very  characteristic  part  of  the  Alpine  flora.  The  pretty  littte 
Purple  Saxifrage  (Page  24)  is  really  a cushion  plant.  With  its 
regularly  arranged  opposite  leaves  and  rose-red,  or  later  violet, 
flowers  it  makes  a charming  picture.  The  White  Mountain- 
Saxifrage  (Page  25)  has  a rosette  of  leaves  like  a House-leek  at  its 
base.  The  leaves  are,  however,  serrated,  and  have  chalky  scales  on 
their  margins;  the  flowers  too  are  quite  different  from  those  of  a 
House-leek.  The  Yellow  Mountain-Saxifrage  (Page  26)  is 
common  by  the  side  of  mountain  torrents,  especially  near  the  foot 
of  a glacier.  The  narrow  somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  yellow  petals 
alternating  with  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  sepals  and  broad 
disc,  are  among  the  characteristic  features.  The  Rough  Saxifrage 
is  seen  on  Page  27.  The  Mosslike  Saxifrage  ( Saxifraga  bryoides), 
which  resembles  this  plant,  is  smaller  and  grows  in  more  compact 
masses.  The  Furrowed  Saxifrage  (Page  28)  is  found  in  rocky 
places.  The  three  to  five  furrows  on  its  leaves  are  perhaps  its 
most  strongly-marked  characteristic. 

The  Large  Astrantia  (Page  20)  is  common  in  Alpine  meadows 
and  on  the  borders  of  woods.  The  Small  Astrantia  ( Astrantia 
minor ) is  a much  more  slender  plant  with  smaller  flower-heads  and 
more  finely  divided  leaves. 
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The  Alpine  Coltsfoot  (Page  30)  will  be  recognised  by  the 
photo.  It  is  a very  common  plant  in  Alpine  pastures. 

The  Mountain  Everlasting,  or  Cat's-foot  (Page  31),  has 
soft,  woolly  leaves  like  the  Edelweiss.  It  is  cammon  on  dry  heaths. 
The  Carpathian  Cudweed  ( A ntennaria  carpathica ),  which  is  rather 
like  it,  has  brown  instead  of  pink  or  white  flower-heads. 

The  Musk  Milfoil  is  illustrated  on  page  32.  It  has  an  aromatic 
smell  especially  if  rubbed,  and  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a sort 
of  herb  beer  called  “ Iva.”  The  [Hack  Milfoil  (Achillea  atrata) 
closely  resembles  this  plant,  but  its  leaves  have  no  spots  on  them, 
and  it  is  without  aromatic  scent. 

The  Glacial  Aronic(Page  33)  and  the  Arnica  (Page  34)  are 
not  unlike  at  first  sight.  The  Arnica  is  at  once  distinguished  from 
all  similar  plants  by  the  pair  of  opposite  leaves  which  embrace  its 
flower-stem.  The  Aronic  is  more  difficult  to  recognise,  but  apart 
from  technicalities  perhaps  the  firm  fleshy  leaves  and  hollow  stem 
are  the  most  useful  guides. 

The  Spiked  Rampion  (Page  35)  is  very  abundant  in  thickets 
and  woods.  Its  elongated  flower-heads  of  greenish  white  flowers 
and  heart-shaped  leaves  should  make  its  identification  an  easy 
matter. 

Scheuchzer’s  Bell-Flower  (Page  36)  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  bluebells  so  abundant  in  Alpine  meadows.  It  grows  in  small 
tufts,  its  flowers  are  large  and  both  flowers  and  flower-buds  hang 
down.  These  points  help  to  distinguish  it  from  other  species  which 
are  very  similar. 

The  Red- Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry,  is  photographed  on 
page  37-  It  is  common  in  woods  and  on  moors,  and  bears  red 
berries.  The  leaves  are  evergreen  and  leathery  with  rolled  back 
margins  and  brownish  spots  on  their  under  surfaces. 

The  two  species  of  the  Alpenrose  so  characteristic  of  Switzerland 
are  illustrated  on  pages  38  and  39.  The  hairy-leaved  variety  has 
bright  green  leaves  with  long  hairs  at  the  margins  and  occasional 
brown  spots  on  the  under  surface.  The  rusty-leaved  Alpenrose  has 
rather  larger  and  more  darkly  coloured  flowers.  Its  leaves  are 
entirely  without  hairs,  and  have  turned  over  margins.  They  are 
of  a deep  green  colour  above  and  a rusty-red  felt  covers  the  whole 
of  their  under  surface. 

The  Gentians  are  abundant  on  the  Alps.  The  Yellow  Gentian 
(Page  40)  is  a large  and  conspicuous  plant.  It  is  common  in 
Alpine  meadows  and  pastures,  and  is  often  three  or  four  feet  in 
height.  Its  long  root  is  used  in  medicine,  and  preparations  of  it 
form  the  Gentian-bitter  used  especially  for  indigestion.  The  bright 
yellow  corolla  is  usually  covered  with  fine  brownish-purple  spots,  and 
if  these  are  numerous  the  Yellow  Gentian  may  closely  resemble  the 
spotted  Gentiana  punctata.  The  fact  that  the  corolla  is  divided 
into  segments  right  do«  n to  the  base  in  the  former,  but  only 
notched  at  its  free  border  in  the  latter  will  prevent  any  mistake 
arising.  The  Stemless  Gentian  (Page  41)  bears  a single  large 
flower  of  a deep  azure  blue.  It  is  fairly  common  in  mountain 
pastures.  It  is  often  quite  a difficult  matter  to  distinguish  between 
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the  Carved  Gentian  (Gen liana  excisa)  and  this  species,  not  only 
because  they  are  so  much  alike,  but  also  because  it  is  probable  that 
intermediate  forms  exist.  The  principal  distinctions  ate  that  the 
sepals  of  the  Carved  Gentian  are  constricted  a little  above  their 
bases  and  its  leaves  are  broader,  softer,  and  less  pointed  The 
smaller  Gentians  are  difficult  to  recognise  also.  The  Short-leaved 
Gentian  (Page  42),  for  example,  is  more  like  the  Spring  Gentian 
( Gentiana  vcrna)  than  any  other.  But  this  plant  has  usually 
narrower  and  more  pointed  leaves,  and  its  sepals  are  more  definitely 
winged  than  those  01  the  Short-leaved  variety. 

The  Alpine  Forget-me-not  (Page  43)  is  a beautiful  little  plant. 
It  is  common  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  only  an  Alpine  form  of  the  Wood  Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis  sylvatica ) found  in  the  mountain  woods  of  Centrai 
Europe.  As  is  often  so  noticeable  in  the  Alpine  flora,  the  number 
of  blossoms  borne  by  a single  small  plant  is  almost  incredible. 

The  Alpine  Toadflax  (Page  44)  is  a pretty  little  creeping  plant 
abundant  among  rocky  debt  is.  The  violet  corolla  has  nearly  always 
an  orange  spot,  which  is  probably  intended  to  act  as  a sort  of  guide- 
post  to  show  insects  tne  way  to  the  honey  contained  in  the  long  spur. 

The  Rock-Speedwell  (Page  45)  is  recognised  by  its  bright  blue 
flowers  with  a ciimson  ring  in  the  centre.  This  is  also  perhaps 
designed  to  indicate  to  insect  visitors  the  situation  in  which  honey 
may  be  found. 

Many  species  of  Lousewort  are  common  in  the  Alps.  The 
Whorled  Lousewort  (Page  46)  is  at  once  recognised  from  all  the 
others  by  its  brilliant  red  flowers  and  by  the  fact  that  its  leaves  are 
arranged  in  rings  or  whorls  of  three  or  four  round  the  stem.  It 
grows  in  moist  grassy  places.  Perhaps  the  Dull  Red  Lousewort 
(Page  47)  most  nearly  resembles  it,  but  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
of  a much  darker  and  almost  blackish  red  colour  and  have  no 
beak.  The  leaves  are  not  arranged  in  whorls.  The  Tuberous 
Lousewort  (Page  48)  is  distinguished  by  its  large  pale  yellow 
flowers  with  long  beaks  and  by  its  thick  almost  tuberous  root.  The 
Leafy  Lousewort  (Page  49)  has  also  yellow  flowers,  but  there  is 
no  beak,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  woolly.  It  is  a tall  leafy 
plant  common  in  rocky  pastures  The  Yellow  Lousewort  (Page 
50)  is  found  in  mountain  pastures  with  poor  soil  in  the  northern 
Alps.  Its  bright  yellow  flower  has  no  beak.  A dark  red  spot 
near  the  apex  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  its  distinguishing 
feature. 

The  Alpine  Bartsia  (Page  51)  is  very  common  in  Alpine 
pastures,  and  will  be  easily  recognised.  The  upper  leaves  are 
tinged  with  violet  and  both  stem  and  anthers  are  woolly. 

The  Common  (Page  53)  and  Alpine  (Page  52)  Butterworts 
very  closely  resemble  one  another  except  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  Both  are  common  in  boggy  places  and  on  wet  rocks.  On 
the  upper  surface  of  their  leaves  a sticky  viscid  secretion  is  poured 
out.  Small  flies  and  other  insects  get  caught  on  this  and  the 
products  derived  from  their  digestion  nourish  the  plant. 

The  Bird’s-eye  or  Mealy  Primrose  (Page  54)  is  one  of  the 
commonest  as  well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Alpine  plants.  It  is 
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recognised  by  the  powdery  wax,  easily  rubbed  off,  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  rolled  back 
upon  themselves  when  young.  The  corolla-tube  is  a little  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  Viscous  Primrose  (Page  55) 
growing  in  rocky  places  is  not  so  easy  to  recognise.  Its  leaves  have 
glandular  hairs  on  both  sides,  and  its  flowers  are  boine  by  a short 
stalk. 


The  Snowbells  (Pages  56  and  57)  come  up  wherever  the  snow  is 
melting,  and  are  common  on  the  sides  of  avalanche  tracks  as  well  as 
near  the  snow  line.  There  are  three  Alpine  species,  two  of  which 
are  here  illustrated.  The  deeply  incised  corolla  and  long  style  of 
the  Alpine  Snowbell  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  photograph.  The 
Dwarf  Snowbell  (Page  57)  has  smaller  leaves,  a much  less 
deeply  divided  carolla,  and  a short  style  which  does  not  project 
beyond  the  corolla.  Soldanella  minima  resembles  the  last,  but  has 
smaller  round,  not  heart  shaped,  leaves,  and  its  corolla  is  strtaked 
with  purple  on  the  inner  side. 


The  Heart-leaved  Globularia  (Page  58)  is  rather  like  a 
Rampion  at  first  sight.  It  is  a small  creeping  plant  often  met  with 
in  Alpine  pastures.  The  blunt-pointed  leaves  are  thick  and  leathery. 


The  Reticulated  Willow  ( Page  59)  is  a much  branched  low- 
growing  or  creeping  shrub  common  in  rocky  places.  The  leaves  are 
characteristic.  They  are  thick  and  leathery  with  rolled  back 
margins.  The  branched  veins  are  seen  as  depressions  on  the  dark 
green  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  and  as  well  marked  ridges  on  the 
paler  under  surface. 


There  are  a good  many  Orchids  to  be  found  in  the  Alps,  especially 
in  the  limestone  districts.  The  Small  White  Butterfly  Orchis 
(Page  60)  is  an  inconspicuous  little  plant  common  in  upland 
pastures. 


Directly  the  snow  melts  up  come  the  Spring  Crocuses  (Page  61) 
in  great  profusion,  and  even  well  on  in  summer  large  numbers  of  this 
plant  are  found  beside  the  slowly  melting  snow  Drought  down  by 
avalanches. 


The  beautiful  May  Lily  (Page  62)  is  frequently  found  in  woods. 
It  is  by  no  means  exclusively  Alpine. 


The  Alpine  Lily  (Page  63)  is  a large  and  handsome  plant.  It 
grows  in  Alpine  meadows,  but  is  not  very  common.  It  is  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  plant. 


The  White  Veratrum  (Page  64)  is  a tall  herb  with  large 
parallel  veined  leaves,  very  common  in  damp  meadows  and  pastures, 
f eratrum  nigrum  is  a very  similar  plant,  but  its  flowers  are  brown 
instead  of  pale  greenish  yellow.  The  White  Veratrum  is  intensely 
poisonous. 


Lantern  Slides  of  the  Photos  in  this  boo 
can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  New  “ 
Street,  London,  E.C, 
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THE  ART  OF 
MISS  JESSIE  M.  KING 

The  work  of  this  talented  young  artist  is  now  well-known  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent  because  of  its  striking 
originality  and  the  graceful  beauty  of  its  design. 

Her  pen-work  is  shown  at  its  best  in  a little  book  of 
drawings  of  trees  and  shrubs,  called 

BUDDING  LIFE 

which  is  published  at  Sixpence  net  (post  free  7d.),  and 
in  an  edition  de  luxe  at  One  Shilling  net  (post  free  1/1). 

Her  colour-work  is  also  shown  to  great  advantage  in  a 
charming  colour-print  called 

APPLE  BLOSSOM 

which  is  sold  in  a pretty  paper  frame,  ready  to  hang  up,  at  One 
Shilling  net  (post  free  1/4).  Its  fine  taste  makes  it  an 
ornament  to  any  room,  no  matter  how  luxuriously  furnished. 

The  following  Sixpenny  net  books  (post  free  7d.  each)  have 
delightfully  decorative  parchment  covers  also  designed  by 
Miss  King:  — 

OUR  TREES  AND  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM 
THE  MARRIAGE  RING.  Jeremy  Taylor. 
EVERYMAN.  A Morality  Play. 

GOBLIN  MARKET  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Miss  Rossetti. 

ALLADINE  AND  PALOMIDES.  Maeterlinck. 
THE  MASQUE  OF  THE  TWO  STRANGERS. 
Lady  Alix  Egerton. 

All  the  above  are  published  by  Messrs.  Gowans  & Gray, 
Ltd.,  5 Robert  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.,  and  can 
be  had  of  any  bookseller. 


